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A Little Talk Every Month with Those 
Interested in the Technique of Literature. 


Published from the Workshop of Willard E. Hawkins, 
1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado. 


Volume V Number 6 June, 1920 50c a Year, 3 Years $1 


SOME QUALIFICATIONS FOR AUTHORSHIP 
By Charles Caldwell Dobie, 
Author of “The Blood-Red Dawn,” the “Laughter” stories, etc. 


HE advice of both failure and success appears to be embodied 

in one and the same word: “Don’t!” 

This is a curious paradox. Perhaps it is because the roads to 
success or failure are hard to distinguish, the sign-posts at the part- 
ing of the ways almost undecipherable. It must be this realization 


| of the nearness of defeat that makes the successful one anxious to 
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_ dissuade other aspirants from the struggle. But after all, there is 
a bit of egotism behind the kindly advice. 


Let not the ambitious be turned from literary endeavor, pro- 
vided that he would rather write than do anything else in the world; 
provided, also, that he is equipped with two qualifications: Deter- 
mination ; a skin at once sensitive and impervious. Given these, and 
an hour a day to devote to his purpose, and all things are possible. 

Devote is used advisedly; the true lover is never niggardly. 


« He grudges nothing. An hour down and an hour a day in a quiet 
- room inaccessible to telephone calls, and half the battle is won. 
| How many promising careers are wrecked by the insistent ringing 


of the telephone bell, and the cajoling voice of pleasure at the other 


end of the wire! 
Let the novice “try out” the longer fictional forms—the novel- 


l ette, the serial. There is nothing like a sustained flight to strengthen 


weak wings. Then, too, he will the more readily acquire a habit of 
systematic work. 

He must not fancy that it is always easy to keep up a systematic 
course of work, even aiter the habit is acquired. Do you know the 
comfortable feeling that comes after dinner when the pleasant thing 
would be to smoke, or to read the paper, or to listen to music? 
Perhaps a generous relation sends tickets to the opera; or there is a 
circus in town; or you are quite willing to persuade yourself that you 

“look all worn out,” and that you would better take a night off. 


Entered as second-class matter April 21, 1916, at the post office at Denver, Colo. 
Single copies 5 cents. Foreign subscriptions 75 cents; 3 years $1.50, 
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igh 
It may be that you have a friend who is positive that no one with = e 
less than eight hours a day at his disposal can hope to break into | 
print; or Christmas is here; or you have a cold; or rejection slips years 
come so thick and fast that you detect smiles, sympathetic, but none’ jaye 
the less pitying, from the family, grouped about the dinner-table jceq 
Family, friends, frivol—it takes will-power to deny the claims oj the ; 
this trio. hom 


As to the short-story, much pertinent advice has been given; hope 
“The long way to literary success is by the short-story route.” by 4 
“Short-story writers are born, not made.” “The writing of short- cour 
stories presupposes an apprenticeship, for there are essentials that 
enter into a good short-story. The technique must be mastered, and 
the mechanics must be studied, before success will come to the writer. 
Only with practice and perseverance can success be achieved, 
Acceptable stories cannot be dashed off in a hurry, or written in H 
few idle hours. Work is necessary.” TOP 


Walter Pater said: “All art does but consist in the removal of 
the surplusage.” This is especially true in the art of presenting 
much in littke—which is the art of short-story writing. Schiller 4nd 
confirms Pater: “The artist may be known rather by what he vane 
omits.” Stevenson said it all in a single sentence: ‘The body and s¢ril 
end of a short-story is bone of the bone and blood of the blood of port 
the beginning.” , 

It has been said that the golden age of literature is dead—that *¥ 
things are not what they once were. Of course things are not what "@4 
they once were! They never have been. They are better. With a_ 
reading-public circle ever widening, how is it possible for anyone to | 
say that opportunity is dead? Forms may change; but the innate! rep 
desire to realize the ideal life in terms of literature can never change. ie 
That the reading public grows more exacting is no cause for dis- 
may. We may not be as wonderful as the pioneer writers who have 
blazed the trail; but we must be more skillful. We have added to 
our equipment ; and the public demands a more finished product than. pec 
it did in the days when it permitted Victor Hugo to halt his wonder- 
ful stories with pages of irrelevant moralizing. . 

Mountain-trails may be beautiful, but this is not an age of an; 
mountain-trails—it is an age of transcontinental highways. We cont 
must present our literature with more attention to the consumers’ stor 
comfort. If the workmanship is not up to standard, they will go man 
elsewhere; the supply is large and varied. too 

Of course, this refers to the average writer; it is ridiculous to. 
deny the claims of the great ones who have gone before. But it is totl 
no less ridiculous to insist that their triumphs cannot be duplicated. of 1 
Every age is a golden age in literature; but our age finds perhaps a 
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_, higher average intelligence in the reading public than any preced- 
€ with ing epoch. 
kk into To recapitulate: “Work is necessary.” At the end of fifteen 
n slips years of work, I have come in sight of the Promised Land, but I 
t none’ pave not entered it. Because, if the truth were known, the Prom- 
-table. jsed Land lies always just beyond. But after all, it is the beauty of 
IMs Ol the journey that really matters. If you dislike journeying, stay at 
home; but if you follow the lure of the literary highroad, do it 
given: hopefully, confidently, reverently. Do not let anyone dissuade you 
‘oute.” by argument that the road has been too deeply rutted for your 
short. course. It merely has been widened. 


Is that 

d, and AN EDITORIAL SYMPOSIUM 

writer, In which Vital Questions are Answered for Student Writers 
lieved, by the Editors Themselves 

n in | (Continued from May Number) 


TOP NOTCH MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh avenue, New York; Henry W. 
val of Thomas, editor. 
enting We receive several thousand manuscripts in the course of a year 
chiller 2nd publish several hundred. None of these are contracted for in ad- 
at he vance, but only about one-sixteenth of 1 per cent of unsolicited manu- 
y and ‘scripts are found acceptable. We would certainly accept a larger pro- 
od of portion if they were up to our standard. 
Our staff does not read through all the manuscripts submitted. We 
—that have only to glance at most of them to know they will not do. Amateur 
what readers would have to read them to find that out. 
Jith al We do not make a practice of writing personal letters to authors. 
A wide difference exists between the work of established authors and 
the usual run of unsolicited manuscripts. The defects of the latter are 
due to ignorance of the art of writing for publication. 


to 
nnate 


ange. 
. ds. We have no requirements as to length. Our chief difficulty is to get 
have enough of the work of people who know how to write for publication. 


ed to We have no prejudices. 


than_ PEOPLE’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh avenue, New York; Lee D. Brown, 
ndet- editor. 
| We receive manuscripts at the average rate of ten a day and publish 
se of an average of twenty a month. None of these stories are obtained by 
We contract with established authors, except very rarely a series of short- 
mers” stories built upon the same characters. About 3 per cent of unsolicited 
I] §° manuscripts submitted to us are acceptable. More would be taken if up 
to our standard. 
us to. _—_ Our staff reads all manuscripts submitted and writes personal letters 
it is to those whose work seems worthy of encouragement and possibly capable 
ated. of reaching our standard. A wide divergence exists between the merit 
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of work submitted by established writers and most amateurs. The faults 
of the latter are chiefly carelessness of thought and development. We 
have no requirements as to length. 


EVERYBODY'S MAGAZINE, Spring and Macdougal streets, New York; 

Virginia Roderick, managing editor. 

If, in asking what proportion of unsolicited manuscripts a 
to us are accepted, you mean stories by unknown writers, perhaps hall 
a dozen a year. Manuscripts by “regular” writers, not specifically soli. 
cited, form the bulk of the accepted stories. Yes indeed, a larger pro- 
portion of manuscripts submitted would be accepted if up to our standard, 

Our staff reads all manuscripts submitted and writes personal letters i 
to authors who seem worthy of encouragement. Such a letter means that 
the author shows promise of reaching our standard, or at any rate 
has promise of reaching the standard of some publication. F 

A wide difference exists between the work of established authors and 
amateurs, taken as a whole. We prefer stories of about 6,000 words, but 
do not object to any length up to 12,000 words. 

We can never get enough humor. We do not care for close detailed 
analysis of psychological themes, for stories highly subjective in manner, 
and use very few stories of the supernatural. 


AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh avenue, New York; W. Adolphe 

Roberts, editor. 

We receive about 5,000 manuscripts a year, publishing about 150. 
Less than 10 per cent are contracted for with established authors. A 
large number of unsolicited manuscripts, of course, would be accepted if 
up to our standard. F 

Our staff reads all manuscripts submitted and writes personal letters 
to authors who seem worthy of encouragement, such a letter usually 
meaning that the author shows promise of reaching our standard. 

The difference between the work of established authors and the 
general run of unsolicited manuscripts is enormous. Faults that mark 
the amateur are: Parrotlike repetition of hackneyed ideas and ignor 
ance of even the rudiments of technique. 

We require novelettes of about 25,000 words and short-stories from 
1,500 to 7,000 words. We can never get enough love stories in which 
real people make real love. Our prejudice is against stories written with 
any purpose other than to entertain the reader. 


ADVENTURE, Spring and Macdougal streets, New York; Arthur Sul. 
livant Hoffman, editor. 
Counting poems and prose fillers we received 5,305 manuscripts dur i 

ing 1919, and published about 300. Practically none of these were cor 

tracted for with established authors. About 5 per cent of unsolicited 
manuscripts submitted to us are acceptable, but our inflow of manuscript: _ 
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fs held down by keeping writers in touch with our needs and heading 


off unusual kinds of material. A larger proportion of manuscripts 
couldn’t be accepted unless we enlarge our magazine or use shorter 
stories. 

Every manuscript is read far enough to determine is availability. 
Personal letters are written to authors who seem worthy of encourage- 
ment. Generally such a letter means that the author shows promise of 
reaching our standard, but occasionally a case without much merit de- 
serves something more human than a printed slip. . 

A wide difference exists between the work of established authors and 
the general run of unsolicited manuscripts. The defects in rejected 
manuscripts are usually poor writing—inability to tell a good story 
well. 

We use stories up to any reasonable length—serials may run from 
60,000 to 100,000 words and novels and novelettes from 15,000 to 70,000 
words. 

Adventure wants stories of action, told simply and clearly. Humor, 
tragedy and pathos are acceptable, but not stories that are morbid, or 
that leave the reader uncomfortable. The sex question and the super- 
natural are barred; also stories that glorify crime. We do not want 
psychological or “problem” stories. 


THE CHICAGO LEDGER, 500 N. Dearborn street, Chicago, Ill.; Harry 
Stephen Keeler, editor. 


About 2,200 manuscripts are submitted to us in a year, and from these 
156 short-stories and thirty-six serials are accepted. We never contract 
with authors for short-stories, but we often buy second rights on published 
books, rather than to use a poorly written or dull serial. About 6 per cent 
of the short-stories submitted to us are found acceptable, about 50 to 60 
per cent of the serials. 

If a larger proportion of stories submitted were up to our standard, 
we could not accept any more short-stories, as we accept the best offered; 


_ but fewer book rights and more first rights on new serials would be 


bought if up to our standard. I personally read all manuscripts submit- 
ted to The Chicago Ledger. 

Press of time has forced us to discontinue writing personal letters to 
authors who seem worthy of encouragement. We assume that promising 


The Supervision Story-Writing Course 


For those who desire to make progress in literary work, the Super- 
vision Story-Writing course is especially recommended, because_ it 
enables us to give students thorough help and to work with them 
from foundation to completed structure. 

At least a full year’s instruction is guaranteed. 

The fee for the full course is $100. This may be paid at the rate 
of $10.00 a month for ten months, or $25.00 at the beginning of each 
quarter. If paid in advance, the fee is discounted to $80.00. 

Students who discontinue payments before completing the course 
are given instruction to the full value of whatever sum has been paid. 

It is not necessary that the work be completed within a year’s 
time, or any specified period, though we have found that students 
who work regularly and uninterruptedly make best progress. The 
course is adapted to the individual needs of the student. Naturally a 
beginner will require assignments, assistance, and suggestions differ- 
ing from those needed by the writer of experience. 

Write for details. 


Address The Student-Writer, 1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado. 
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THE 10 STORY BOOK, 538 S. Dearborn street, Chicago, IIl.; 


stories will have received favorable comment from editors in highe; 
markets before reaching us. f 
We notice that authors who are “long in the game” write more 
finished and sophisticated material than the others. 
in rejected material are dullness in short-stories and serials ‘muddled’ 
up in the effort of the authors to construct plot. 
We require short-stories to run 1,000 to 6,000 words, serials 12,000 to 
55,000. 
Our greatest need is for good mystery serials that move swiftly and 
contain complications, and really humorous short-stories. 
favorably impressed toward broad sex stuff, stuff extolling crime or ~~ 
morality, juvenile stuff, and society stories. ¢ 


Stephen Keeler, editor. 


We receive approximately 1,800 manuscripts a year and publish 120. 
For none of these do we contract with established authors, but only about 
6 per cent of unsolicited manuscripts are found acceptable. 
not accept a larger proportion, even through the rest were up to our 
standard. Our staff reads all manuscripts submitted. 
To authors who seem worthy of encouragement, we inclose a special 
“pink” slip with the rejected slip. The pink slip indicates promise on the 
part of the author. 


The usual defects 
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Are you in touch with your fellow writers—their activities, 
achievements, methods? 


THE LITERARY GOSSIP MONGER, 
whed and edited by Hattie Horner Louthan, 
is Revete, po the interests of Colorado writers, both professional 
50 cents the year, and amateur. 3600 Raleigh St., 
5 cents the copy DENVER, COLORADO 


A complete file of articles published In The Student-Writer con- 
tains a wealth of indispensable information for the literary worker that 
could not be duplicated in any other form. 


Bound volume set for 1919, $2. (Other years practically exhausted) 


The 1916 articles are contained in the book, 


Helps For Student-Writers 


By WILLARD E. HAWKINS Price, $1.00 


The chapters on plot buliding, viewpoint, style, unity, suspense, 
characterization, and other phases of short-story building contain in- 
— and hints that writers will search for vainly in other text- 

ooks. 

Contents: Can We Afford to be Original?—Have a Standard of 
Style.—An Aid to Standardization.—Plot and Climax Essentials.— 
Naming the Characters.—Photoplays or Fiction?—The Attitude of 
Mind.—‘‘Snowballing’’ a Plot.—The Stone Wall of Talent.—Why Strive 
for Unity.—The Precipice of Suspense.—Fixing the Viewpoint.—Word 
Lenses.—The Place of Technique.—Creative Characterization.—The Law 
of Rhythmic Development.—‘‘He Said’ and “She Said.”—The Boiler 
and the Whistle.—Hackneyed Plots.—The Purpose of Fiction. 


The Student-Writer Workshop, 1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 
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We notice a wide difference between the work of established authors 
and the general run of unsolicited manuscripts. The defects that mark 
the majority of rejected manuscripts are dullness, lack of interest, and 


lack of novelty. 


We require stories from 1,000 to 7,000 words in length, and can 


' never get enough manuscripts containing stories which reflect or deal 


with radical viewpoints relative to sex, religion, color, race, politics, ete. 


We are especially prejudiced against “he and she” love storiettes in which 
' “he” and “she” are confronted by an obstacle, overcome it, and thus 


close the story. 


_ METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 432 Fourth avenue, New York; Carl 


Hovey, managing editor. 


In reply to your questionnaire, we publish about eight to ten short- 
stories a month. Practically none of these stories are written on con- 
tract. Our requirements as to length run from anything up to five or ten 
thousand words for a short-story, but we are particularly in need of 
stories of two or three thousand words in length. There are never 
enough effective stories written that are really short. 


TODAY’S HOUSEWIFE, 461 Fourth avenue, New York; Della Thompson 

Lutes, editor. 

About 10,000 manuscripts a year are received by Today’s Housewife, 
and 250 are published. Ten per cent of these are contracted for with 
established authors. About one-fiftieth of unsolicited manuscripts are 
found acceptable. A larger proportion would be taken if up to our 
standard. 

We read all manuscripts submitted. To the question whether we 
make a practice of writing personal letters to authors who seem worthy 
of encouragement, we can answer, decidedly yes. A personal letter from 
us indicates that the author shows promise of reaching our standard. 

A wide difference exists between the work of established authors and 
most amateur contributions. The more frequent faults in unsuccessful 
work are poor construction, bad grammar, no plots, and undeveloped 
plots. 

We like short-stories of 5,000 words and serials of 20,000 to 30,000 


' words. We can never get enough humorous stories. We are prejudiced 


against unclean stories, and any even a bit “off color.” 


The tow price of this indispensable guide makes It easy for those 
— aed the early editions to discard them when later editions are 
issue 


NEW, REVISED EDITION JUST OFF THE PRESS 


HANDY MARKET LIST 


Listing conveniently more than 300 periodical markets for manuscripts, 
with addresses corrected to date of publication and bri 
indication of the type of material used by each. 


Given Free With 
1 year’s subscription (new or renewal) to The -spmangemesiainianees new -$ .50 
years’ subscription to The Student-Writer, | 
1 copy of “Helps for Student-Writers,” at............... 
Combination of 1 year’s subscription and copy of book, a ee i 
Combination of 3 years’ subscription and copy of book, at.......... 1.75 
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A Nominal Investment in The Student-Writer’s Criticism : 
Service May Easily Bridge the Gap Between 
Failure and Success for You 


NOTE CAREFULLY NEW RATES WHEN SUBMITTING MANU! 


SCRIPTS FOR CRITICISM. —— 
PROSE CRITICISM RATES ea 
For Each Manuscript of— * Volume 
2,000 words or less...... $2.00 
4,000 words or lesS............ 3.50 
Longer each 10,000 words............ 4.00 
(Thus 20,000 words will be $8.00; 50,000 words, $20.00, etc.) Re f littl 
Discounts: Upon two manuscripts submitted or paid for at one Lo o : . 
time, 10 per cent; upon three, 15 per cent; upon four, 20 per cent; la advice 
upon five or more, 25 per cent. * are Sol 
(Thus a 3,000 word and a 4,000 word manuscript submitted sepa- _ of criti 
rately would total $6.50; paid for together in advance they total $5.85.) 
4 
VERSE CRITICISM RATES PROSE TYPING (with editing.) _ Fraqn 
20 lines or less (without typing).. Per thousand words (carbon copy) 1.(t_ 
Additional lines, each...... PROSE LITERARY REVISION. b 
VERSE TYPING. With typing, per thousand words.. 2.0 ~ 
Without typing, per thousand wds. 1.4 o 
Per line, 1 cent, Minimum........ .25 | [ong manuscripts subject to estimate ing to 
All Fees Payable In Advance. thus f 
Return postage should accompany manuscripts sent for typing or criticism eee 
No responsibility is assumed for manuscripts lost in transit. instinc¢ 
LITERARY REVISION AND TYPING. » 


Writers who desire to submit to publishers work that is faultless in style ani est dif 
appearance find the Literary Revision and Typing service of The Student- Writes | theref 
invaluable. 

The Literary Revision service is, we confidently believe, the best to bi R 
obtained anywhere. Crudities of style are smoothed away, sentences and para overcc 
graphs are recast if they require it, quotations are verified, awkward manner- ’ 
isms are toned down, and the material is put into literary form calculated te movin 
make an immediate good impression upon the most exacting editor. If the work» h d : 
is intended for general submission, a critical opinion and list of possible mar- the de 


kets is included. j 7 
CUT DOWN THE HIGH COST OF CRITICISM should 
By Making Advance Deposits. ff 
A deposit of $10.00 will entitle the client to 10 per cent discount; cance, 
$15.00 to 15 per cent discount; $20.00 to 20, per cent discount; $25.00 to fici 
25 per cent discount from regular criticism rates. sumci¢ 
For example, if client has made a deposit of $25.00 and submits a H 
5,000-word story for criticism, the charge against the deposit balance 
will be $3.00 instead of the regular fee of $4.00. Statement showing It 
amount to client’s credit is mailed with each criticism. ? st 
These discounts apply only to prose manuscripts of 10,000 words story. 
or less. On longer work a discount has already been figured. that o 
Making a deposit of $25.00 or less for criticism service enables the . 
student writer to take a liberal course in fiction writing at reasonable solving 
overco 
art 
The Student-Writer Workshop, | 
1835 CHAMPA STREET. DENVER, COLORADO. 
i 


